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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Robert and Clara Schumann. 
A MUSICAL SKETCH. 
Translated from the Weimarer Sonntagsblatt. 

A dull, heavy sultriness was brooding in the 
Art-atmosphere of Germany ; it weighed all timid 
minds to the ground, and prevented the bold flight 
Death had summoned 








of any new artistic spirit. 
from the earth, in rapid succession, the thre 
greatest masters of German Tone-Art. Car 
Maria von WEBER was the first to depart 
from us, and now slept, far away from his home, 
in foreign soil. He was followed only too soon 
to his new eternal home, by LupwiG VAN Bret- 
HOVEN; he who, long since estranged from the 
world ont its pleasures, had lived and labored in 
another world of his own! And hardly had the 
bell ceased to toll for him, when Franz Scuv- 
BERT, too, was taken from us, and by his new- 
made grave stood German Art, desolate and help- 
less, and none knew what the Future could bring 
to replace that which we had lost ! 
Beruioz, indeed, had come to us from time to 
time from Paris, but it sounded so dark and 
mysterious, like an oracle, and none yet knew 
the heaven-attacking power that was in the young 
Titan. Of his friends, Cnorrn and Lrsz’, too, 
wonderful things were recounted,—but they all 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, in the great world-city, 
strangers as yet to our Art-life and our country. 
It seemed almost as if the legacy which the three 
illustrious dead had left to their country, were too 
great and too weighty for posterity. A general 
lassitude had succeeded the bold flight to distant 
zones which these creative spirits had undertaken, 
and thus it happened that foreign powers, det- 
rimental to German Art, found no difficulty in 
taking possession of the deserted ground. Italian 
and French composers supplied the German stage ; 
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Rossini, AUBER and I[ALevy established them- 
in the realm which Carl Maria von Weber 
Hvuenten and Ierz reign- 


selves 
had hardly founded. 
ed over the piano, German song was cultivated 
with ineffectual small 
spirits, and to the great heritage of Beethoven, to 


activity by numberless 


Symphony, none dared lay claim. 


It was during this dark time that a number of | 


mostly younger ones, met every evening in 
par- 


artists, 
Kiihne’s Wine-Cellar in 
ticularly, perhaps, for sovial enjoyment, but no 
less, also, for the interchange of ideas upon that 
Art which was the meat and drink of their life— 
the Art of Music. The head of the 
occupied by a lively, flexible man of middle age, 
intellectual in conversation, and overflowing with 
sharp and witty remarks. He was the instructor 
of more than one of the young musicians around 
him, who all listened to his observations with pro- 
found attention. Ile was very fond of monopo- 
lizing the conversation and suffering himself to 
For he called many a young, highly 


Leipzig, more 


be admired. 
promising musician his pupil, and had, besides, 
the certain consciousness of having moulded his 
daughter Clara, at that time a gir. «fourteen, into 
a prodigy, whose first appearance delighted the 
whole world, and whose subsequent artist activity 
became the pride of her native city, Leipzig. 

By his side sat a quiet, thoughtful young man 
of twenty-three, with melancholy eyes. But late- 
ly a student in Ileidelberg, he had now devoted 


himself entirely to music, had removed to Leipzig | 
: | gph. 
| already assembled in Kiihne’s 


and was now a pupil of the “ old schoolmaster,” as 
the father of CLrAraA Wieck liked to be called. 
Young Ronert ScuuMANN had good reason to 
be melancholy. After long struggles, he had 
only been able to devote himself entirely to music 
comparatively late in life, and had been obliged 
to pass a part of his precious youth in studies 
which were as uncongenial as possible to his 
artist spirit. He had finally decided for the ca- 
reer of a virtuoso, and was pursuing the study of 
the piano with an almost morbid zeal, when the: 
disabling of one of his fingers, a consequence of 
his over-exertions, obliged him to give up this 
career forever. Ile did not yet suspect that this 
accident would prove fortunate for him in the 
end, by directing him to his true vocation, Com- 


position. 


love, in the garb of admiration for the wondrous | 
ee 
quiet charm over the whole place, and, by her 


talent of Clara, which made young Robert so 
quiet and dreamy. His companions were all the 
more lively. ‘There Louis 
Rounxsn, who long ago had served as a model for 
=. T. A. HorrMAnn’s fantastic pictures. Here 
J. P. Lyser, a painter by profession, but a poet 
as well, and a musician besides. Here Cari 
3AUCK, the indefatigable yet unsuccessful com- 


sat the eccentric 
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poser of songs, now, in his capacity of eritic, the 
paper bugbear of the Dresden artists. He had 
just returned from Italy, and believed himself in 
possession of the true secret of the art of singing, 
the monopoly of which every singing-master is 
wont to claim for himself. C. F. Brecker, too, 
the eminent organist and industrious collector, 
belonged to this circle, as well as many more 
young and old artists of more or less merit and 
talent. 

The younger ones were all still without a name. 
They had as yet no Past, rich in achievements, 
but all the more aspiring plans and bold hopes 
for the Future. They were all active-minded 
and clear-sighted enough to recognize that musical 
matters would not long continue in the state in 
which they had been since the revolution of July. 

“ Young Germany” had already commenced 
its reformation in literature. With Boerne and: 
Ilene at their head, the sharp and spirited pens 
of a Gurzkow, LAuse, Kureunr, Munpt and 


| others were preparing a revolution on intellectual 
| ground, which kept even the noble diet of Frank- 
; fort more on the alert than was right. 


In Mu- 
nich and Dresden new artist-schools were form- 
ing, which promised to have 2n important influ- 
ence on the plastic arts. Only in music there 
was still a death-like calm. But it was the calm 
before a thunder-st6rm, and distant lightning 
flashes were already illumining the horizon. 
Here there was no “young Germany” yet: at 
least no one knew of it. But its first elements were 
cellar in Leipzig, 
and talked of CALLort, HorrMANN and JEAN 
Pavt, of Beernoven and Franz Scuusert, 
and of the three young foreign Romanticists 
beyond the Rhine, the friends of the new phe- 
nomenon in French poetry, Vicror HuGo. 
This was the “ Davidsbund”, or league of 
David.* * * * * * 
Among several other Art-devoted houses, that 
of the “old schoolmaster” offered the friends 
at all times a cordial welcome, the highest encour- 
agement for their efforts and achievements, and a 
most agreeable intellectual centre around which 
to meet. Nevertheless, for various reasons, it 
would perhaps have been visited less frequently, 
and in amore frivolous spirit by these young fiery 
artists, who were yet rushing boldly forth into life 
in youthful recklessness,—had not Clara shed a 


indwelling Art-genius, as well as the pure, true 
womanliness, which was strangely blended with 
her still child-like manner, bound the friends to 
her in united admiration and inspiration. 

“ She early lifted the veil of Isis. The child 





* See Vol. VIL, Nos. 1 and 8 of this Journal. 
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looks calmly up—the man would perhaps be 
dazzled by the brilliancy :’—thus wrote Robert 
one evening in the “ thought-and-poem-book” of 
the Davidsbund, as, still intoxicated by the im- 
pression of her charming manner, he sought to 
be alone with his glowing heart, and confided in 
passionate outpouring the emotions that were 
agitating it to his faithful and silent friend, his 
piano. Did he perhaps not yet know that he 
loved? Who can solve the problem, if not he 
himself? 

Clara, however, suspected nothing. Her man- 
ner to him, as to all, had that ingenuousness, that 
child-like calm and serenity, which is peculiar to 
such noble natures, and which made the happy 
man whom she would one day love, all the hap- 
pier. 

During this time of longing and struggle, of 
wavering between admiration and growing love, 
Robert created his first master-pieces, and, before 
all others, the glorious Sonata: “ Florestan and 
Eusebius,” which, himself rendered worthy of 
the laurel thereby, he placed upon his Clara’s 
youthful brow, as the fairest of laurel-wreaths. 

And at that time, too, those fantastically- 
inspired piano compositions came to light, which, 
as much poetically as musically conceived, and 
passionately and rapidly changing in_ their 
moods, entwine the hearer in chains of strange 
thoughts and ever-varying images: the “ Inter- 
mezzi,” with their up-starting “ Alternatives,” 
where so suddenly the song: “ My peace is o’er,” 
speaks to the heart; the “Impromptus,’’ to 
which Clara not only gave, at Robert’s request, 
the first theme, but, unconsciously, all the moii/s ; 
the “ Davidsbund-dances,” so full of character, of 
“ Florestan and Eusebius,” and the “ Carnival,” 
which we shall yet visit ourselves; finally the 
“ Fantasy-pieces” of a richly and highly endow- 
ed spirit, with their deeply fervent “ Evening 
Thoughts,” their inspired ecstacy, their tender, 
imploring, and yet unsolved question, “ Why ?” 

Thus the true love of the real artist expresses 
itself in works, which, in their undying worth, 
their never-changing capability of inspiring, will 
yet, at a time far distant, speak to posterity of the 
noble, joy-exalted or grief-stricken heart, even 
when it has long ceased to beat. 

But if Robert and Clara were not yet fully con- 
scious of that which was passing within them, and 
on which their happiness for life was to depend— 
the old schoolmaster was shrewd enough to antici- 
pate all results. He was, however, by no means, 
rejoiced, but rather annoyed at the love that was 
springing up between the aspiring, richly-endowed 
artist-man and the young, tender artist-maiden. 

What was it to him if every one that was un- 
prejudiced recognized, at the first glance, that 
these two were born for each other—an artist pair, 
sent into the world by their mutual genius for the 
revival and refreshment of our age, so poor in 
poetry and pure Art? What was this to him ? 
He had developed and educated Clara, she was 
his, and should remain so. Clara was his pro- 
perty, his capital, and he considered every one 
who attempted to rob him of this, as no better than 
a thief. With jealous eyes he watched over his 
treasure ; but not with those of a mother, who 
carefully guards her only child in the world’s 
ever-changing tumult, but with those of the miser, 
who carries the key to his riches upon his heart, 
and the money itself within it. 

The old schoolmaster knew how to calculate. 





He counted upon his Clara’s talent for a good in- 
come, not only of money but also of fame. He 
was ambitious of the fame of his pale, delicate 
child, who looked out from her deep, clear eyes, 
upon the restless crowd, and could not understand 
the world! But sometimes a silent tear would 
glisten in Clara’s eyes, and her lips, like those of 
Robert, tremblingly whisper: “ Why ?” 

The old man found it very natural that nearly the 
whole town worshipped his child—it was tolerably 
indifferent to him too, that more than one loved 
her. He feared none but this Robert, and indeed, 
he was the only dangerous one. 

It was unfortunate that in addition to this, Rob- 
ert’s eccentric and imaginative nature and the in- 
dependent soaring of his genius became, with 
every new work, more distasteful to the old man. 
It was particularly since Robert had been obliged 
to give up the piano, and had emancipated himself 
completely from the instructions and precepts of 
the old master, that the latter would have nothing 
more to do with him. He had remained a musi- 
cian of the old school, who hated all innovations 
from the bottom of his heart, an? was secretly 
vexed at every young musician who would not 
compose in the manner which his grandfather had 
considered right and proper. For a time he had 
gone with the younger composers, because they 
were his pupils, and because he hoped subse- 
quently to gain some influence over them. But 
when they grew above him, and he saw that one 
after the other refused to follow his pedarbt rules, 
a silent wrath came over him, and he believed 
himself an unappreciated benefactor of mankind. 

Most particularly he warned his Clara against 
this Robert, “this Faust in a modern garb, against 
whom she must guard her heart as she would her 
fingers against a Lisztian composition—for he was 
none other than Mephisto in propria persona ; 
and as soon as he had gained only one finger, he 
would soon have the whole hand, and finally the 
poor soul into the bargain!” But when all his 
warnings and sermons had no effect, the old man 
peremptorily forbade all intercourse with Robert, 
and finally would not allow his daughter to speak 
to oreven look at him. And if she ever did so 
out of the house, at concerts, or elsewhere, he 
took care that each timid look of love should be 
richly paid for with a stream of tears. 

But tears will not drown love; they only serve 
to steel the glowing heart. And by all these ob- 
stacles and struggles the two artist hearts became 
only the more firmly united. 

But the old man concluded to put a speedy end 
to all this. It needed but little reflection to do 
this, for Clara’s destination to the career of a vir- 
tuoso held out to him the simplest and most natu- 
ral pretext, and separated the lovers without any 
eclat. 

He took Clara on a concert-tour, first to Vien- 
na, then farther and farther away. And Clara 
reaped laurels and poems, and the old man fame 
and money in plenty. The former he had print- 
ed, the latter he pocketed, and now thought him- 
self safe and Clara forever delivered from the 
meshes of this “romantic love.” But Clara’s 
heart had remained at home! 

And Robert ?—He was forbidden to write to 
her. But he did, nevertheless, and she received 
his letters. They were the “ Schwdrmbriefe of 

Zusebius to Chiara.” They were printed ; every 
one might read them, yet none has understood 
them but she for whom they were written. 








In them Eusebius wrote to Chiara, after the 
first concert which he attended without her: 
“ Amid all our musical soul-feasts there always 
peeps out an angel-face, which more than resem- 
bles a certain Clara. Why art thou not with us? 
And how thou wilt have thought of us last night, 
from the “ Meeresstille” to the flaming close of the 
A major symphony !—I also thought of thee then, 
Chiara, pure one, bright one, whose hands are 
stretched towards Italy, whither thy longing draws 
thee, but thy dreamy eye still turned to us!” 

And Chiara’s voice answered back from Milan : 
“ Often, at night, the chords resound, as if touched 
by a spirit-hand. At such times think that I am 
thinking of thee!” 

Would you know what an end this love came 
to, a sad one or a happy one ?—You need only 
search in Robert’s works again. There the an- 
swer is plainly written. 

Several years passed away. It was already 
1840, when the “ Myrtles” appeared, in a rich 
garland of songs, and gave to a happy “ Bride,” 
as “ Dedication” the unsurpassed song: “ Thou 
my soul, oh thou my heart?” ¢ 

Soon after we behold a closely and _ blissfully 
united artist-couple approaching us, who present 
us with a mutual gift, as a lasting remembrance of 
the happiest hours of their life—they are the first 
songs of Robert and Clara Schumann. 

And then comes the joyous sound of Robert 
Schumann’s first Symphony for grand orchestra, 
and sings to us, in the full marriage jubilee, of 
the bliss of the lovers. And a roguish triangle 
which has crept into the orchestra already in the 
first movement, laughingly betrays to us that all 
sorrow is now at an end. 

But all that preceded—the bitter grief of a long, 
joyless separation ; the violent conflict of a loving 
filial heart, which had to choose between father 
and lover; the old man’s cruel threats, which he 
knew how to carry out only too carefully and 
conscientiously—around all this we will cast a con- 
cealing veil and passit over in silence. But of 
this too, Robert’s “ Nouvelettes,” will tell you with 
the mysterious “ Voice from afar,” and the “ Night 
pieces,” if you penetrate their darkness. And 
also the “ Kreisleriana” and the “ Humoreske,” 
with their smile upon the lip and their tears in the 
eye, and their “ Inner voice,” trembling with sad- 





ness. 
But to him who cannot read in the works of 
the young master, written with his heart’s blood, 
the pangs of his soul must remain unknown.—He 
himself has willed it so. For, in sad presentiment 
of future suffering, he once said to his friends: 
I do not like those whose life is not in unison 
with their works. The artist should always, like 
a Greek God, have kindly intercourse with life 
and man. Only if they dare to touch him, he 
may disappear, and leave naught but clouds be- 
hind him.” M. A. R. 





—— 


Letter from a Country Singing Teacher. 


M , SEPT, —, 1855. 





Joun S. Dwient, Esq, 

Dear Sir :—I am one of those unlucky individuals 
—unlucky at times in your references to us as & 
class—who depend upon psalmody, much abused 
psalmody, for a living. Singing schools in country 





t The first number of Schumann’s Afyrthen bears the 
dedication: “ Seiner geliebten Braut,” to his beloved 
bride,”—in, which, however, the word bride is used in 
the German sense, for “ affianced.’’ 
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villages, and the charge of a choir in this place, are 
my means of earning bread for my wife and little 
ones. It is true that this is my trade; I hope it is 
also my vocation. At all events, I was led into it 
originally more from the desire to do good and help 
in elevating the taste of the small public in which I 
lived, than with any view to money-making; and 
though now I work at the business, yet this form of 
expression is no more applicable to me, I contend, 
by way of reproach, than it is to a teacher in a pub- 
lic school; even in your boasted Boston high schools. 
If I have seen fit to “manufacture a psalm-book,” 
and try to get my winter pupils to use it, I have the 
consciousness that this arose from no unworthy 
motive ; unless the desire to collect in a small vol- 
ume such tunes and a few anthems and set pieces as 
I thought specially adapted to the end of cultivating 
the tastes and exciting the attention of my schools, 
be unworthy. For my own part I like my own tools 
best in my own work. 

If I were a practised writer, I should be glad to go 
somewhat extensively into this matter of psalmody, 
for I think much might be said in favor of the 
“psalm-book manufacture,” as it is called. I can 
only talk plain and straight forward, and as you are 
in the habit of doing so yourself, I hope you will 
give me the same privilege and not annihilate me in 
ten words, as the does its opponents. 

You live in the region of the higher music, and it 
is as familiar to you as the beauties of the ocean to 
the rich, who spend their summers at Nahant and 
Newport. Now we, who live back in the country, 
are shut out from this, and the remembrance of a 
great Handel chorus or the full-voiced Orchestra is 
like that of the single afternoon which we have 
spent at Nahant in gazing out upon that water Eter- 
nity Which dashes its spray upon us. 

Do not think that we have no longing aspirations 
to climb into that higher region. Perhaps the time 
may come. If it does, with all due deference to the 
opinions of the Journal of Music and its correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, we shall have found when 
we get there that the psalm-book manufacture helped 
us in no small degree to the ladder by which we 
climbed. 

Now, Sir, please allow me to give you some of 
my own experience, to show you how this thing is. 

As I said, I got into the business of teaching sing- 
ing schools—no matter how. I became interested in 
it and felt it to be a profession for which I was in 
some degree fitted. Concluding to try my fortune 
in it, I felt it necessary to improve myself as much 
as possible. 

So about ten years ago, when summer came and 
my vacation came with it, I took a portion of my 
small earnings and went to Boston to attend the 
Convention at that time held by Mr Baker and asso- 
ciates at the Melodeon. I was moved to join that 
convention mostly by the announcement that Haydn's 
“,Creation” would be practised. This was done, and 
though old frequenters of your famous Handel and 
Haydn Society found a great deal to laugh at in our 
rude execution of those noble choruses, and perhaps 
in the solo singing in some cases, I can assure you 
that that was an epoch in my life. I know also that 
others felt it be the same to them. One of the cho- 
ruses—“ The Heavens are telling”—I was familiar 
with in an arrangement by Mr. Mason in “ The 
Choir,” as an anthem. But how much grander and 
more sublime wasit as we then sang it! How, too, can 
I describe the feelings with which that passage — “A 
new created world” filled me; and the solo and 
chorus, * The Marvellous Work”! 

Then, Sir, the discussions upon questions of teach- 
ing, the hints and lectures upon our particular branch 
of the profession, were of great importance and inter 
est to me, and I felt at the end of my ten days in Bos- 
ton, that [had more than my money and time’s worth 
in pleasure, and instruction, and returned to my fall 














and winter’s work with new zeal. And now, sir, to the 
point in question, that of the “ psalm-book manufac- 
ture.” 

Allowing that the grand object of the leaders in 
that Musical Convention, was to advertise and sell 
their collections of psalmody and secular music, that 
does not detract at all from the substantial benefits I 
derived from attending. Nor am I sorry that I was 
the means afterwards of selling many copies of their 
books, and thus adding to the “inundation of psalm 
tunes.” I will explain this farther pretty soon. But 
first let me state that it was shown by our committee 
on expenses, that the cost of the hall, lighting and 
the like, far exceeded what was taken at concerts 
and by the admission of members, and that, unless 
the new psalm books or glee books had been manu- 
factured, and had found sale, the originators of the 
Convention would have been too much out of pocket 
to have tried the thing again. As it was, we had a great 
gain, and not entirely to their loss. We made ac- 
quaintance with other singing masters from all parts 
of the country, and a feeling, which I think you call 
esprit de corps, grew up among us, and the sincere wish 
to give our future pupils some idea of the new de- 
light we had experienced in the grand work of 
Haydn. 

Now to the other point. 

Had you, sir, lived in the country and known what 
singing schools are, you would view the multiplica- 
tion of psalm books differently. 

I shall teach again in W , this winter. I have 
taught there already two winters, and we have used 
the same book. This winter I shall introduce a new 
one. Because we need new tunes? Not at all. But 
for various reasons. Let me tell just how the thing 
goes on. 

W 
consist of two sorts of people—the old singers, and 
the new beginners. We shall probably have twenty- 
four evenings. Now for the new beginners it makes 
no odds whether we use the old book or the new. In 
either case I must begin with forcing them to commit 
certain things to memory, the place of o for instance 
according as the signature of the tune may be, the 
different kinds of time, the singing both by note and 
by letters. I must get them in about ten nights to be 
able to read the notes of simple tunes ; and I may say 
the many simple tunes which we have now, being 





, is rather a small town, and the school will 





pleasing mainly from their rhythm, and having sim- 
ple harmonies, are just the thing for the purpose. 

This, with all who have any real talent for sing- 
ing, I shall easily effect. The rest will mostly drop 
off. Now come in those who already can read the 
music pretty well—some of them without difficulty. 
To these people the singing-school is what your con- 
certs are to you, only they have to make their own 
music. Now in the two last winters they have sung 
the book which we used through, and the favorite 
pieces over and over again. The whole town cannot 
furnish the means of singing a mass, a sort of music 
I see much praised in the Journal, nor an oratorio; 
nor if it could, would it be willing to spend the neces- 
sary time in practising it. The schools are got up 
and sustained partly for the sake of the church ser- 
vice, and partly by the singers themselves for their 
own pleasure. Now the old singers demand a new 
book. I have practised in one at the Convention and 
am pleased with it, and I think they will like it. I 
therefore recommend it, and it is procured. If, on 
the whole, I do not like it as well as my own little 
collection of favorite pieces, many of them such as 
are praised in your Journal, still I cannot blame my 
pupils for wanting something new, if it be not quite 
so good. I do not think, sir, that you would be sat- 
isfied with being confined at your concerts to the pro- 
ductions of even your classics. 

I know this is a very imperfect statement of the 
matter on my part, but I feel as if we teachers were in 
some degree responsible for the multiplication of new 








books, and I wish honorably to bear my share of that 
responsibility. 

If you ask me whether I am satisfied with the new 
books as well as with the multiplication of new 
books, I must candidly confess that in one respect I 
am not. 

I think it would be a great improvement to have 
in every new book two or three choruses from great 
works, not arranged and adapted, as the saying is, 
but given with the organ or pianoforte arrangement 
as in the originals. At the close of each school it is 
my practise to give a little concert or sort of exhibi- 
tion in the church, and a few of the last evenings, 
sometimes,an extra evening or two, are given to pre- 
paration. If we had a chorus or two from Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” or Haydn’s “ Creation,” perhaps even 
from “ Elijah,” we should have time to learn them, 
and I should have the satisfaction of doing my little 
towards making them known, at all events have the 
enjoyment of hearing and leading them myself. In 
most of my schools I have no difficulty in getting a 
pianoforte for such occasions, and of finding some 
one to play it 

Please excuse my mistakes in manner or matter 
in this, and believe me respectfully, a gratified reader 
of your Journal. P. E. G,, 

Singing Teacher. 

May I venture to suggest that a little more in your 
paper about music in our meeting-houses would add 
to its interest with us in the country. 





Curap Prices ror OrerA.—We copied the 
other day from the Courier and Enquirer an esti- 
mate of the expenses of Italian opera in New 
York, and promised the whole of that paper’s 
argument, based on New York experience, against 
the practicability of the large audience at low 


prices system. Here it is: 


There could not be more erroneous notions 
upon this subject than those which are generally 
entertained by the public, and which we regret to 
see, are encouraged by a part of the Press which 
knows, or ought to know, better. _First-rate per- 
formances, at low prices, are called for, that the 
support of “the mass of the people” may be ob- 
tained, and the establishment of the Italian Opera 
in New York be thus secured. Those who make 
this demand and this promise, must be deplorably 
ignorant or wilfully perverse. They generally 
point to what they are pleased to call successful 
seasons at Castle Garden in support of their vague 
clamor; but they ought to know, and, if they do 
not know, we will tell them upon authentic infor- 
mation, that there never was a pecuniarily suc- 
cessful season at Castle Garden, at any price,— 
and more, that, with one exception, there never 
was a successful season of Italian Opera in this 
city,—and more, that there never was a succcess- 
ful season of Italian Opera anywhere else and we 
add that the season at the Academy last year was 
eminently unsuccessful, in spite of “crowded 
houses,” and that the only season which forms the 
exception to which we have alluded was one at 
Astor Place, when, according to the impresario’s 
own confession, the company was the weakest we 
have had for many a year,—the large receipts 
having been entirely owing to the fact that the 
season happened to be one when there were few 
or no parties and balls among those who are atten- 
dants at the Opera, when there was no other 
entertainment of any kind, suited to their tastes, 
and when, therefore, the Opera House became a 
place of tri-weekly reunion, and more fashionable 
than it ever was before or has been since,—the 
price of tickets being $1,50 to all parts of the 
house except the Amphitheatre. By a successful 
season we of course mean in one which the actual 
receipts from the sale of tickets covered all ex- 
penses and left a fair surplus for the services of 
the Manager after paying interest on the amount 
of money invested. 

Italian Opera is a luxury which “the mass of 
the people” do not want to buy, and for which 












































ingly. Such it has ever been and is, and, for a 
long time at least, such it will be. It is needless 
to increase the size of Opera Houses and diminish 
the price of tickets: the Astor Place Opera House 
was large enough to hold all the people who want 
to pay even a dollar a ticket to hear Italian Opera 
thrice a week through a season of fifty nights. 

It is usually supposed that the salaries of the 
principal artists are the only outlay of much mo- 
ment in conducting an Opera; but there was 
never a greater mistake; and that our readers 
may form a just idea of this outlay, we lay before 
them the following authentic statement of the 
necessary expenses of an Italian Opera in New 





York; based upon the judicious arrangements of 


last season. 

[Here follows statement copied in our Journal 
for Oct. 6.] 

To the ery that the salaries of the principal ar- 
tists are entirely too large, there is the unanswer- 
able reply that these salaries are but a reasonable 
advance upon those which they command in 
Europe. People usually talk as if fine voices 
were to be had for the asking there; but theysare 
very rare; and united to great vocal skill are 
much rarer still, of course; and when to the de- 
mand for that union we add (as we of New York 
do) another for dramatic power and a fine pres- 
ence, the thing we ask is rarissimus,—less often 
to be met with than corresponding abilities in any 
of the Arts or Sciences or Learned Professions, 
and must be paid for accordingly,—with this oc- 
casion of increment, however,—that whereas the 
latter may be and generally are exercised during 
a life time and with increasing profit, as age 
brings experience, the former are in their prime 
for only about ten to fifteen years, though in some 
very rare instances they are éolerably preserved 
for twenty or twenty-five. 

We will have artists of high rank and those 
who conduct the opera must therefore pay them 
high salaries. We will insist on a fine mise en 
scene, (and we do it in the most effectual way,— 
by staying away from a shabby porformance,) and 
the managers must therefore be at great expense 
for properties, scenery, secondary artists and 
supernumeraries. [Tt has been shown again and 
again, by actual experiment, that there are not 
enough of us who love Italian opera to support it, 
for the love of it, at fifty cents a ticket, or one 
dollar, or one dollar and a half,—the losses on 
“the Committee’s” season last year having been 
thousands of dollars, in spite of “ houses crowded 
to the roof” [with dead-heads]—and_ therefore 
the gentleman who has undertaken the perilous 
task of directing the opera at the Academy this 
season has but yieided to absolute neccessity in 
raising the price of tickets to two dollars, leaving 
the Amphitheatre open, however, at fifty cents 

—- > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


THE ANCIENT GONDOLIER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GRAF VON PLATEN. 


Tn explanation of the last stanzas the author has a note: 
“ Angelo Erno was the last of the sea-heroes of Venice, and 
died a few years before the downfall of the Republic. Ilis 
statue, which is said by those who knew him to be an excellent 
likeness, and executed by Canova’s master, is at present pre- 
served in St. Biagio. It was formerly in his tomb in the beau- 
tiful Gothic church (I. Servi) where his ancestors were buried, 
but was saved when that building was destroyed by the French. 
The Doge Paul Renier died in 1788.” 
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There in the sun reclining, 


those who do wish to enjoy it must pay accord- 
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By yonder porch the gondel 
In worm-decay is falling, 
Since no one needs it, calling 
As in the days of yore. 


IIl. 
“Tn foreign climes and distant, 
Our house’s ancient master 
Is deaf to our disaster, 

Knows not the victor’s lust. 
And Fortune ceased forever, 
That day her favors shedding, 
When Bonaparte was treading 

Our standard in the dust! 

‘7. 
“*Our lord was full of vigor, 
Ilis farewell to us giving, 
And if he still is living, 

His hair is turned to grey ; 

And if, said he, it happens, 

I serve in foreign borders, 

No tyrant with his orders 

My bosom shall array. 
y. 

‘All stayed, alas! to witness 
The sacrilege, the sunder, 
The godless horde for plunder 

Despise their broken oath ; 
We saw the puny villains 
The weak Bucentaur tearing, 
And inmost sorrow bearing, 

We sutfered long and loath. 

VI. 
‘* Saw from its sacred standard 
Our winged Lion wrested, 
How heartless victors jested 

With oaths and human prey ; 
We saw destroyed by wantons 
What might have stood for ages, 
The ’scutcheons and the wages 

Of Honor torn away. 

VIL. 
‘And yet I live; from story 
A few still joys deriving, 
My feeble limbs reviving 

In morning’s sunny glance ; 
The palace of my master 
I shall not leave while living, 
His careful hand still giving 


A quiet sustenance ! 


VIII. 
“*T think on past adventures, 
Again as sailor serving 
I track the needle’s swerving 
In sun and storm and all; 
And Tunis is blockaded, 
And ’gainst the Turkish vessels, 
With valiant squadron wrestles 
Venetia’s admiral ! 
IX. 
““O happy day! when hastened 
Our Doge to meet him, sailing 
Tn triumph homeward, hailing 
The victor,—and our last ! 
And when I think about it 
My soul grows warm with passion, 
And dreamy forms I fashion 
That flit, as angels, past!” 


_—- > 


Diary Abroad.—No. 22. 


Hlis hoar locks lightly flowing 
Upon the breeze that’s blowing 
The spray above the pier; 
And willing with the stranger 

Who loiters by him slowly, 
He talks in accents lowly— 

That ancient Gondolier ! 

Il. 

He speaks. ‘‘ I dared in youthtime 
Lagoon and sea and weather, 
But now for years together 

I have not dipped an oar, 





Beriiy, Sept, 12—A_ note or two for Oulibicheff, 
oceasioned by a text-book to Don Juan, prepared by Da 
Ponte himself, some thirty years after Mozart’s death, 
and when that work was already recognized as at the 
head of opera. 

Ist. Oulibicheff makes a long discussion of the point 
where the song of Elvira, added by Mozart for the Vienna 
stage, should come in; he decides to open the second act 
with it; Rochlitz made it follow the ‘‘ Register air.’’ 
Now Da Ponte himself has placed it after the La ci 
darem scene. Just as Zerlina finally gives way, Elvira 
comes in and saves her, declaring the true character of 





Exeunt Zerlina to join Masettoin the chateau, 
Left alone 


the Don. 
and the Don, no one knows exactly where. ; 
Elvira gives utterance to the song in question: Mi tradi 
quell’ alma ingrata, in which she speaks of the struggle 
within her of love and desire of vengeance. Its con- 
nection with the rest seems better here—for now working 
herself up to the proper pitch of feeling, we are pre- 
pared to hear from Leporello afterward, how she followed 
Zerlina into the chateau and told the peasants and com- 
pany there all sorts of unpleasant truths about the Don. 
2nd. The same writer discusses at length the point of 
the locality of the scene in the second act, in which Le- 
porello tries to get away from Elvira and is first prevented 
by Ottavio and Anna, and afterwards by Masetto and 
Zerlina, and afterwards, to save his life, throws off the 
Don’s hat and cloak, which he still wore and shows the 
face of the servant where all, especially poor Elvira, ex- 
pected to see the master. Outibicheff builds a half-ruined 
chapel out of the grave yard for these scenes, as being 
the only means he can think of, of explaining Elvira’s 
Da Ponte’s text 
makes all eclear—the scene is in a cortile interno—the 
inner court of the house where Elvira is staying. This 
makes the entire action in this part of the opera clear. 


expression: Sola, sola in bujo loco. 





Sert. 17.—“ Tell” was announced but not given the 
other night. But‘*Tanered”’ was given last night, and here 
is a letter about it and its author, written during the car- 
nival at Milan, 1814, forty-one and a half years ago! I 
have found it very interesting. 

“ The Teatro Ré was opened on the 18th of Dee. (1818) 
with Rosstnr’s opera seria, Tancredi. This work was 
given for the first time, during the last carnival, in Ven- 
ice, and afterwards in several of the theatres of Italy, 
and always with much applause. Here in Milan it has 
had the same good fortune. The prima donna, Signora 
Srapa, and Signora BaAsst (a native of Milan) who 
played Tancred in man’s clothes and has a good alto 
voice, were especially applauded. I wish I could hear 
this opera with a good chorus and full orchestra. 

“Herr Rossini, a native of Pesaro in Romagna, pupil 
of Father Marrer in Bologna, is hardly twenty-four 
years old, and has produced during the last six years, a 
He sang previously, with 
I have made the 


number of right fine operas. 
his mother, in the Bologna theatre. 
acquaintance of this artist, and have found him familiar 
with every species of counterpoint and with Haypn's 
(In respect to an Italian this is 
Haydn’s transi- 


and Mozart’s music. 
certainly worthy of particular notice.) 
tions he has succeeded especially in making his own. 
His music has pleasant melody and is in fact somewhat 
more manly (generally speaking) than that of any of the 
present Italian composers, Simon Mayer excepted. Un- 
fortunately this talented artist does not venture far out of 
the common Italian style; and this because he is afraid 
of his public. At least he has stated this tome. Still I 
am not satisfied with this; for Mozart's operas make 
Surore in Italy, and if it be true that some of the mas- 
terly numbers in them are only wondered at and not ap- 
plauded, this is only because they are neither noisy, nor 
ending with the common Italian cadences, which conditio 
sine quad non seems very queer to a German. WEIGL 
and Mayer, who write not always in Italian style, are 
here heard with enthusiasm. My four years residence 
in Italy has convinced me, that the Italians are by no 
means enemies to our robust music (as they are in the 
habit of calling it,) and hear Haydn's “ Creation” with 
just the same delight as many a beautiful feeble work. 
Why then shall a composer be so afraid of the public 
here? And where is the fault, that at present an opera so 
rarely pleases! It lies in this; that the public finds in 
every new opera and old one—that is—the same arpeg- 
gios, the same modulations, the same transitions, the 
same crescendos and fortes, the same cadenzas, and so 
on. How entirely different is this in Germany! How- 
ever, I will pursue this topic no farther, and only remark, 
that a composer, who is at home in harmony and coun- 
terpoint, fully free from prejudice, but in other respects 
thoroughly Italian, may certainly take more pains in 
writing an opera, and need not fear to endeavor to lead 
an Italian public by degrees into better paths in the realm 
of Harmony.” 

Rossini’s later works must have pleased the writer, 
whom I have been translating, for they contain no small 
portion of robust life—as well as animal spirits. 
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But to Tuncred and the impressions made by it. 

This old opera has been revived by Joanna WaAG- 
xer, as the part of the hero, Tancred, is contralto, and 
she has opportunity to show in perfection ler noble 
voice, her grand dramatic power and her magnificent 
person in the scale armor of the middle ages. She is so 
very large that she does not make a small man, even in 
comparison with the largest members of the company. 
It is a show piece for her, and last night was her first 
appearance since her vacation; and from one of the 
highest seats in the synagogue, which I occupied with the 
cockloft family, the opera house presented a truly mag- 
nificent spectacle—filled full, from those hightest seats, 
where I was, down to the people who had to sit close to 
the drummers and fiddlers! 

But what is Zancred all about ? 

In those days when the Saracens were spreading their 
conquests towards the West, they came with good force 
to beleaguer Syracuse. Unfortunately for the Syracu- 
sans, there had been strife and quarreling between Arsir 
their prince, or the head man of their senate—just what 
he was does not appear, though he wears a sort of crown 
—and Orbassan, a powerful knight and one to whom all 
now look as their champion against the Turks. The 
opera opens with a chorus of knights expressing their 
joy that peace has been made between these characters, 
followed by a duet, with chorus, sung by them, in which 
in all sorts of roulades they swear to devote all to the 
Arsir presents Orbassan to the 
Orbassan exclaims that 


cause of fatherland. 
knights as their future leader. 
in the open field all will willingly stake life and fortune 
against the foe—but what security have they against 
treachery and secret perfidy? The old law, replies 
Arsir, which condemns every one, irrespective of age, 
sex and condition, who is found guilty of the crime of 
having an uunderstanding with the Saracen. Then, says 
Orbassan, there isone whom he fears more than Solamir, 
the Saracen; and that is the banished Tancred, whom 
many of the Syracusans speak of with respect and 
love. 

The dialogue then goes on so as to show the spectator 
that Tancred, at the age of five years, was banished from 
Syracuse, with his father, and has been reared at Byzan- 
tium, that the senate has endowed Orbassan with all the 
estates of the banished knight; that—how, when and 
where does not appear—Tancred, and Amenaide, the 
daughter of Arsir, have known each other only to love, 
and have loved, to be betrothed; that now Orbassan de- 
mands the hand of Amenaide, and the king is foreed by 
the exigency of affairs to grant him his daughter. 

Amenaide is called into the presence of her father and 
the knights, and there informed that she must give heart 
She has a bosom friend, Isaura, 
and other 
Amennide 
in general 
are getting on—so Tsaura is a very valuable personage— 
operatically considered. 


and hand to Orbassan. 
whose business is to sing in the duets, trios 
concerted pieces of the opera, and to talk with 
so as to let the audience know how matters 


See the wondrous art of the poet. 
Arsir.—For thy hand, thy troth 
Sues, as husband, Orbassan. 

Amenaide.—Orbassan! Dio! Isaura! 

istura.—Be on your guard! 

Amenaide.—My letter! 

Jsaura.—To Tancred? Your messenger is already on 

his way. ' 

During this by-play, Orbassan grows impatient for the 
young lady's answer—ete., ete., ete.: finally he gets the 
wedding put off until to-morrow. 

Scene changes. Coast of Sicily, view out at sea. A 
boat comes to the landing-place filled with warriors, 
Among whom is one young, tall, straight, slender, clothed 
in scale armor, who comes on shore and the whole audi- 
ence begins to clap as if crazy at seeing Johanna Wag- 
ner—I mean Tancred—on his native shores again. Tan- 
cred comes forward with his hand on his breast, bowing, 
I suppose, to fatherland, whom he immediately addresses 
in a recitative full of ronlades,—speaks of ‘his joy at 
secing it, and the like: then he passes to his delight at 
the prospect of seeing Amenaide again, whom, for all 
that appears, he saw for the last time when he was five 
years of age. But the critics tell us we must not judge 
of human passion in hot climates by our own experience, 
sol suppose it is all right to an Italian audience. Then 
follows an air—the first six lines nothing particular, but 





—halloo! there is our old acquaintance, dating from that 
ancient time when I had the measles, flute mania and 
other contagious diseases of boydom. I footed it up 
stairs and down stairs, and in my mother’s chamber, in 
the garret, in the woodshed,—and, for aught I know, its 
ghost may even now at times sing softly in the ears of 
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the strangers who occupy the dear old dwelling. 
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This will never do. 
Well. 
to meet a strange knight in the grove, and orders his fol- 
lowers to plant his standard in the square of the citadel 


I shall diarize all day at this rate. 
Tancred sends his servant to invite Amenaide 


and proclaim that a strange knight has come to offer his 
services in aid of Syracuse. 

Tanered steps aside, hearing Arsir with his daughter, 
and followers approich. Arsir tells her there is no use 
in crying, and all that sort of thing—she must reward 
Orbassan for his aid, and that their dangers are now 
greater, as Tanered is said to have landed—but he is a 
traitor, who is condemned by the senate, and if he is 
She feels badly. 
body goes away and leaves her out there in the woods, 
What if the Saracens come! She begins to pray that 
divine power will shield and save Tancred. 
is interrupted by him, she expresses her fears for him, 
and all he thinks of is her love, his danger is nothing. 
She has to tell him that she cannot longer bestow that 
So he feels badly too, and the first act 


caught, will “ cateh it.” Then every 


Her prayer 


love upon him. 
ends with a duet, in which one must have the seere to 
decide which has the most roulades and short corners te 


turn, and runs diatonic and chromatic, and eadenzas and 
all those various instruments for representing deep 
passion. 


Act II. Tancred will, in spite of the arguments of 
Roderick, his servant, offer himself as a knight for the 
defence of the city and departs upon that errand. He 
finds Arsir in the midst of his knights just going to the 
The 
young lady is in a fluster at seeing Tancred approach, 


marriage ceremony of his daughter and Orbassan. 


and is so overcome by her love for him, that, when her 
father commands her to follow him {te church, I sup- 
pose) she exclaims, “O father, mercy! I the wife of 
Orbassan! Death rather!’ Then Orbassan feels badly. 
He exclaims in a raging voice (he sings bass), “ Yes, be 
yours the death of shame and disgrace!” 

Then there is a tumult. 

The upshot of the matter is that some of Orbassan’s 
men saw a messenger hurrying to the Saracenie camp 
and shot him with arrows; upon his corpse was found a 
letter in Amenaide’s hand and with her name signed to 
it, in which she invited some one—it is understood by all 
that this some body was Solamir—to come to Syracuse 
and reign. So she is condemned to death. There is a 
great deal of recitative and air in which she declares her 
innocence, and Tancred calls her traitor to love and duty 
and the like. It never oceurs to her to tell Tancred that 
the letter was meant for him—a want of presence of 
mind upon her part, which gives an opportunity to the 
poet to make three acts of the play, and the composer to 
write two or three quartets and quintets with chorus. 

Act II. Amenaide is in prison. 
soldiers and watchmen to conduct her to death. 
overcome with his affection, comes to go with her and 


Orbassan comes with 
Arsir, 
die. Tancred comes to throw down his gage to prove 
her innocence in single combat with Orbassan—though 
he believes her guilty. Orbassan, as accuser, cannot help 
himself; and we learn afterwards, by hearsay, that 
Tancred killed him, and, having delivered Amenaide, 
goes off into the mountains to hide himself, and like Don 
Quixote, reflect upon his unlucky love. 

Now the people need a leader, and having found out, 
probably from Amenaide, that the strange knight is 
Tancred, they come ont at night to seek him, with Arsir 
and Amenaide and others—Amenaide without ever 
throwing a shawl over her shoulders as a protection 
against the cold mountain air of night! Though Tancred 
will have nothing to do with his lady-love, he will go out 
and fight the Saracens. Then we have a scene in which 
some forty persons with straight swords and lances— 
Christians—run across the stage followed by about as 
many with crooked swords and turbans—Turks; and 
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the Turks run back again, followed by the Christians, 
and swords are clashed against each other—and all the 
while the orchestra is playing what the text-book calls 
“battle music’—I am not going to say that this is infe- 
rior to the battle musie in Beethoven’s “ Battle of Vit- 
toria”’—and Syracuse is delivered. 

Then Tanered comes and makes love to Amenaide, and 
tells her that he killed Solamir with his own hand, and 
the dying Saracen assured him of her innocence,—and 
every body forgets that he, Tanered, is condemned as a 
banished traitor to death, and all ends happily! 

As to the music, it is as pretty as one shall hear on a 
summer's day. Bostonians, who know “ Moses in Egypt” 
by rote, have heard the whole of it—this is the bud, that 
is the flower. <A thinner score one can hardly imagine. 
Everything is written for the voice, and for the voice to 
show itself off. Long passages occur entirely unaccom- 
panied; others with a single instrument as in a quartet, 
where one clarinet plays the soprano note for note to 
keepall in tune; others still with the thinnest arpeggios. 
The contrasts with the high-sounding phrases of the 
poetry, which the light, jolly music is continually making, 





are funny enough. 

No wonder that Tunered was so popular when it first 
appeared, for certainly, if the great object of music is to 
amuse the auditor and while away an evening pleasantly 
to the sound of sweet music, I do not know a piece better 
adapted to the end. I enjoyed it hugely. How much of 
this enjoyment arose from the interest I felt in it as a 
work notable in the history of music, how much from the 
fascinations of glorious Johanna Wagner, how much from 
the fun of comparing the music with the text and 
situations to which it is composed, how much from com- 
paring Rossini, the youth, with Rossini, the man, and 
how much from the intrinsic excellence of the music— 
can only be determined after several hearings. 
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Boston Public Library—Books on Music. 

This new and excellent institution, already so 
useful to the thousands who seek knowledge 
“without money and without price,” and so rap- 
idly growing, seems to be as wisely managed as it 
has been munificently endowed. The plan of its 
founders and conductors meets with universal 
sympathy, and new means flow in from generous 
sources so continually that it bids fair before long 
to rival, and in some important features surpass 
the finest libraries in the country, and become 
what a public library should be,—a collection, 
freely accessible to all, of all the printed sources 
of information in every department of human 
knowledge ; where the young mind possessed by 
whatever genius or direction towards any branch 
of literature or art or science, may find the books 
pertaining to its speciality; where the materials 
of the broadest culture, of satisfaction or stimulus 
for every sort of healthy intellectual appetite may 
be had for the asking. 

We are glad to know that the directors of the 
Library construe their duty in this large and lib- 
eral spirit. They mean that the young man, 
whose calling is in the direction of the mechanic 
arts, shall find the books he wants there, as well as 
the ordinary supplies of history, theology, meta- 
physics, and light reading. 

Nor will the Fine Arts be neglected. Our 
purpose is at present only to congratulate those 
whom it may concern upon the steps already 
taken to supply one desideratum in all the libra- 
ries which we have hitherto known. We have 
many times spoken of the want of a good musical 
library in this country. It is a sign of the increas- 
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ing regard for Music as a branch of social cul- 
ture, that the directors of the Public Library have 
also taken this matter in hand. It has been our 
pleasant task, within a few weeks, to furnish, at 
their suggestion, a list of some three hundred vol- 


umes relating to Music, as a basis for purchases in | 


that department. The list embraces most of the 
more important works of a scientific, historical, 
biographical, sthetical, practical, or merely 
amusing character, which may tend to interest 
and instruct those who have any turn that 
way. Of course the most valuable of these are to 
be found outside of the English language, espe- 
cially in the German and the French ; but in all 
cases a good English translation, where it exists, 
will be preferred. There will be much which any 
one may read; but there will be also provision 
for the wants of the deeper and more enterprising 
student. 

This is as it should be. This is a good begin- 
ning, if but a beginning. But it is contemplated 
to go still further, and as fast as practicable to 
embrace not only the literature and science of 
music, not only the books written about music, but 
also the most important printed or copied scores 
of music itself, from the earlier masters down, so 
that the history of the art may in course of time 
exhibit itself with some completeness upon the 
shelves of this general treasury of knowledge. 
Such a prospect must make glad the heart of our 
friend the “ Diarist”, who has written us in times 
past such glowing accounts of the royal library 
at Berlin, with its 50,000 works in the depart- 
ment of Music, and from that text has been urging 
upon us the importance of a musical library at 
home here in New England. Patience! the 
germ is started. 


—— 7 <a > — _— 


Mile. Parodi's Concerts. 

We have had two concerts this week, and are 
to have a third, by Mlle. Teresa Paropt, (whom 
some of our readers remember as a prima donna 
of the physical forcible tragedy school in Maret- 
zek’s opera some four years since), under the 
shrewd management and with the ear-tickling aid 
of the piano virtuoso, SrRaKoscn, and the addi- 
tional attractions of Mme. AMELIA Patti Stra- 
Koscu, Sig. Leonarp1, Mr. ARTHURSON, and M. 
Arry. As we remembered Parodi, she was far 
from being either the best or the worst of the many 
distinguished singers who have come over to us, 
and it was not without surprise that we read the 
very glowing accounts of these concerts in New 
York and Philadelphia, before they came to our 
turn. The wonder was soon accounted for, by the 
great increase in power, as well as richness, of the 
lady’s voice, by the great physical and as it were 
passionate intensity which she throws into her 
strong passages, by her abundance of energetic, 
brilliant, rather than refined bravura execution, 
and by the popular kind of tact with which her 
programmes are made up. 

The entertainments of Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings were ingenious and taking specimens of 
miscellaneous vocal virtuoso concerts. The pro- 
grammes showed (rather rhetorically) a sparkling 
variety of pieces, of very various schools. Those 
of Tuesday, were, to be sure, rather hacknied, but 
perhaps none the less popular for that. At all 
events the Music Hall was more than half filled at 
the dollar price, and loud and long and frequent 
were the clappings of hands. There was some- 





thing in every effort that touched just those who 
carry their hearts in their hands. 

M. Arry opened the concert with the Andante 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto ;—an exquisite 
piece, and played with perfect finish, taste and 
purity of style; for this young Belgian is one of 
the best of the violinists, a modest, earnest artist. 
Next came the famous street-organ ditty: “I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls”, sung ina 
rich, strong, clarinet-like contralto by Mme. 
Srrakoscu, who has mastered English quite 
well, and made herself quite popular by singing 
several English ballads in the course of the two 
evenings. There is a certain force and simplicity 
in her singing, but not much delicacy, and you 
miss the graceful archness of “If a body”, &c. 
Her “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia was better, 
though lacking the fine poetic frenzy. Then 
came “ Ah, mon fils” (in Italian) from the Pro- 
phéte, which we liked the best of any of PArop1’s 
efforts. The richness and largeness of her voice 
told grandly in it, and there was a good deal of 
dramatic fervor and simplicity in her delivery. 
Her next piece was the everlasting Casta diva, 
which we had heard from three several hand- 
organs only the night before. But all the great 
singers sang it, therefore she must. There was 
lack of tenderness, of sentiment, and more of free 
and easy than of fine and graceful exeuction in 
the first part. But in the quick movement she 
carried her andience by storm, by the energy of 
her delivery and the ringing richness of her great 
voice. Mendelssohn’s two-part song: “I would 
that my love”, between her and Mme. Strakosch, 
rang richly also, but was greatly hurried. Sig. 
LEONARDI, with a strong, but rather dry quality 
of baritone, and apparently laboring under timid- 
ity, sang Gran Dio! from Ernani, quite accepta- 
bly. The tremendous bass song from ‘ Elijah’: Js not 
his word like a fire? the next night, was too much 
for him, as for any but the greatest bassos, yet he 
gave it with fair execution. Mr. Strakoscn, 
both nights, played several of his brilliant fantasia 
and variation pieces, mostly abounding in the 
same set patterns of rapid scales and arpeggios, 
upon a new Chickering Grand of very remarka- 
ble power and brilliancy, which seemed precisely 
suited to his touch and purpose. There is an ex- 
ceeding purity, liquidity and brilliancy in his 
touch, anda happy study of euphony in his combi- 
nations ; but he is more fond of glitter than of gold 
in his selections; (perhaps the gold comes after! ) 
One of his pieces was fitly named ‘Musical Rockets’. 
Of all we heard, his “ Sylphide” had the most of 
grace and individuality about its sparkle. Mr. 
Strakosch was also accompanist general to all the 
other pieces, sometimes thumping rather ponder- 
ously in his basses. ‘The second part we did not 


hear. 
Thursday’s programme was much richer in good 


things. One even fancied a reference to the 
Linp and SontaG concerts, seeing the scena 
from Freyschiitz, the romanza: Robert, toi que 
jaime, Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” the trio 
from Don Juan, and duet from Norma, all set 
down for one prima donna. But however ambi- 
tious the undertaking, one could not but be tnank- 
ful for the distribution of so many real gems, 
German as well as Italian, among the merely 
taking matters. The Freyschiitz scena: Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer, was sung in Italian, 
without the depth of pious, love-fraught feeling, 
that pervades the music, but with a certain superb 











abandon and largeness of voice in the joyful 
finale, which more than atoned to the many.— 
Robert was quite effective. “ With verdure clad” 
did not even elicit great applause; it lacked all 
the tenderness and sweetness and subdued fervor 
which even our largest concert-going public has 
long known how to associate with the exquisite 
melody. It was rather a coarse kind of execu- 
tion, and there was more force than beauty in 
that long wild Indian sort of a trill in which she 
at one time indulged. We cannot agree with 
those who say that Parodi sings with feeling, that 
she has true dramatic fire and pathos, that she 
beats the greater singers by singing more directly 
to the heart. We are afraid we must explain the 
testimony by referring again to the Tome Jour- 
nal’s happy expression: “something” in all men 
“ which answers for a heart.” We fear it was to 
that mainly that the appeal was made, for verily 
the heart, the real inmost soul and spirit of a man 
is often moved more deeply, and set to vibrating 
far longer by a subdued and quiet, than by such 
an energetic and demonstrative rendering of what 
we call passion. To those who feel most, and 
who most crave feeling, it sounds physical and 
cold. We only speak of it because of the unjust 
issue continually raised by those who preach up 
“music of the heart” versus the music which is 
coldly “ classical” and “scientific”. We must pro- 
test the coldness lies more on the other side, clap- 
ping of hands to the contrary. 

That evening Mr. ARTHURSON, who sang that 
truly beautiful and soul-ful tenor aria: Cara im- 
agine, from Mozart's “ Magic Flute,” and sang it 
in his usual chaste style, with true feeling, was (it 
was encouraging to see) heard through with atten- 
tion and respect, but not immensely applauded. 
Was it not intrinsically the best thing of the eve- 
ning? Inthe Trio from Don Juan, too, he sus- 
tained his part finely, although at odds against the 
outward brilliancy of the two soprano voices. The 
piece was warmly encored. The duettino by 
Wallace : “ Love’s approach,” was a very spark- 
ling affair, and given effectively by the two ladies. 
Mme. Straxkoscu also sang a ballad by Kiicken 
very prettily. The concert, as before, was opened 
by M. Apry, who played De Beriot’s sixth Con- 
certo in his artistic manner. The “ Ricci” waltz 
variations were volunteered by Parodi, after an 
encore, and given in her dazzling, dashing style, 
as doubtless were the Variations di bravara by 
Hummel, which we did not stop to hear. 


gal Ghit-Chat. 
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Tue MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB announce 
their series of classical Chamber Concerts, and we 
hope all the lovers of such, who should be many, 
good and true by this time, will promptly bear their 
testimony on the subscription lists....The prepara- 
tions for the OrcnESTRAL Concerts are progressing 
favorably....Miss Puitiiprs has been giving con- 
certs in Providence and New Bedford..... Miss 
Hensier won substantial honors in Masaniello last 
week, and still more in the part of Adalgisa to La- 
GRANGE’s Norma. The critics say we have never had 
so good an Adalgisa....The Prophéte is soon com- 
ing on at the Academy, but we hear nothing further | 
of the engagement of Rocrr, nor has CasTELLAN | 


yet arrived....GoTTscHaLK has been entrancing 
the Philadelphia critics by his pianism ; his fantasias 
on Lombardi and Lucia, his interweavings of “ God 
save the Queen”, “ Yankee Doodle” and “ Hail Co- 
lumbia”, his Bananier and Banjo, &c., are as much 
admired as ever. 
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Last Sunday evening the pious city of Providence 
for the first time broke the ice in the matter of Sa- 
cred Concerts. A vocal and instrumental concert, 
“exclusively of sacred music”, was given for the 
benefit of the Norfolk and Portsmouth sufferers, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry AHNER, ex-Ger- 
manian, now settled in that city. The programme 
for such a beginning, considering the necessity of 
various attraction, presented some fine features, and 
recalls the palmy days of the Germanians in Boston. 
An orchestra of twenty performed Mehul’s overture 
to “ Joseph”, a couple of movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony: ‘‘ Song of Praise”, and concluded 
the concert with an arrangement of “ Old Hundred”. 
Those old German chorals, richly harmonized for 
orchestra, are among our most satisfactory reminis- 
cences of the Germania Society. Miss Boruamty, 
of our city, sang “ Mighty Jehovah” from “ David”, 
and the song “ Ruth and Naomi.” Mr. Mozart 
sung Paesiello’s “‘ Fall of Zion”; and these with resi- 
dent amateurs gave the quartet, Quando Corpus, and 
the prayer from “Moses”. There was also a prayer 
by Otto, arranged for four instruments by Mr. 
Ahner, an Adagio Religioso played by ScuutrzE 
on the violin, and a cornet solo: Cujus animam, by 
Ahner. Good for Providence! We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Ahner intends giving more sacred concerts. 
The worldly stumbling-block of ticket-selling was 
ingeniously got over by the following passage in the 
advertisement :— There will be no tickets sold after 
Saturday night. Any one wishing to procure a ticket 
on the evening of the concert can do so by leaving 
their name at the door. The tickets paid for at Le- 
land’s music store on the following day.” 


Some idea of the enormous amount of music pub- 
lishing carried on in Boston may be formed from 
Mr. Oxtver Ditson’s catalogue. From this we 
learn that he publishes nearly 300 bound volumes. Of 
these, 69 are methods of instruction, studies and ex- 
ercises for the piano, 11 for the organ, 27 for the 
voice, 8 for the guitar, 1 for the harp, 9 for the me- 
lodeon and seraphine, 8 for the accordeon and fluti- 
na, 13 for the violin, 10 for the flute, 2 for the clario- 
net, 1 for the fife, 2 for the banjo, 4 for the violoncel- 
lo, 1 for the bassoon, 1 for the dulcimer, 5 for the 
bugle, 1 for the sax-horn, 1 for the post-horn, 1 for 
the cornopeon, 16 on harmony, thorough bass, &c., 
24 collections of instrumental music, 36 operas, glee- 
books, &e., 5 juvenile introduction books, and collec- 
tions of music, and 16 oratorios, masses and col! 
lections of church music. The Catalogue of Sheet 
Music is a large volume of 428 pages, filled with 
merely the names and prices of the pieces, each piece 
occupying but a single line. They are classified un- 
der their appropriate heads—songs, American and 
Foreign, duets, overtures, battles, sonatas, glees and 
choruses, rondos, airs, and opera music, variations, 
waltzes, polkas, quadrilles, gallopades, marches, 
quicksteps, &c. 


Our tasteful tenor, Mr. ARTHURSON, is to sing in 
Philadelphia next Tuesday evening, in the opening 
concert of the “ Musical Union” of Profs. Ronr, 
TuunpER and Crovcn. He is to sustain the part 
of Joseph in Mehul’s oratorio: “Joseph and _ his 
Brethren,” which has been translated by Prof. 
Crovcn.....Musical movements seem to be vigor- 
ously commencing in the City of Brotherly Love. 
The Harmonia Sacred Music Society announce three 
Concerts under the direction of LEorpoLp MEIGNEN, 
and Mr. Micnaret Cross as pianist and organist. 
Haydn’s “ Creation” is to be the main feature. Sig. 
PerReEvut has commenced his singing classes for la- 
dies in the Musical Fund Hall, and M. THORBECK, 
the classical pianist, is preparing his annual series of 
Chamber Concerts... ..Fitzgerald’s City Item states 
that the Centennial anniversary of Mozart’s birth 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia, on the 27th of 
January, by a grand choral and instrumental festival, 











in which the Twelfth Mass will be a leading feature. 
JOHANNES Braums, the wonderful young piano- 
forte composer, whom Schumann pronounced the 
‘*Messias ” of a new era, is about to make a concert 
tour through Germany as a Pianist... .. RUBINSTEIN 
is in Dresden..... Marre W1ECK has returned from 
her Italian tour to Dresden, where she is to give 
some concerts..... In the list of new music published 
in Germany, we observe an overture to Longfellow’s 
Drama: “* The Spanish Student,” for orchestra, and 
Piano for four hands, by Artnur O'Leary, op. 3. 
....The Signale speaks of a gigantic organ rapidly 
approaching its completion, for the cathedral at 
Ulm. It is built by Waker, and is said to be larger 
than any organ in the world. It will have one hun- 
dred registers ; 25 of them are already in a condition 
to be played upon. In quality of tone too it is mag- 
ically fine....A musical festival was to take place at 
Munich on the 4th and 5th of October under the 
direction of Herr Lacuner. The first Concert was 
to consist of Haydn’s “ Creation; ” the second of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, a part of Gluck’s 
Orfeo, 2 Psalm of Mendelssohn, Introduction from 
Jessonda, a Suite of Bach, &e., &e.; the perfor- 
mances to commence at noon each day.....A new 
History of the Greek Music, by C. F. WerrzMann, 
has made its appearance in Berlin, and is highly 
spoken of, as containing all that is essentially known 
of the matter, without being pedantically minute. 
The subject is divided as follows: I. The obscure 
period, 1500 to 1000 B. C. The Hymns of the 
Priests. II. The Homeric Period. 1000.—700 B. C, 
The heroic songs of the rhapsodists. II. The Cre- 
ative Period. 700-555 B. C. Lyric Poets and 
Musicians. IV. The Period of full bloom. 555— 
440 B.C. The Drama. V. The Period of decline. 
440—300 B. C. and following. ‘ihe Theorists. 


Lronarp MAeEtzeEt, inventor of the Metronome, 
Automaton chess-player, Panharmonicon, (composed 
of 42 automata, which executed all the great musical 
scores, especially Mozart's Don Giovanni, Gluck’s 
Iphigenie en Aulide, and Spontini’s Vestale, and which 
is said to be now in Boston,) and who made ear 
trumpets for Beethoven, died the 7th September in 
Vienna, aged 79. He was born in Regensburgh in 
1776. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS.— Seventh Series. 
Che Mendelssahu Quintette Club, 


WD ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the musical pub- 

lie of Boston, that they will give a series of EIGHT 
Chamber Concerts at Messrs. CaicKERING’s Rooms, to take 
place on alternate Tuesday evenings. ‘Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at the music stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 


ALTO VOICE 
Lee immediately, for an Episcopal church in this 
city. No one need apply, who has not all the requisites 
of a good church singer. Salary according to musical capa- 
city. Candidates may leave their address at this office. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


T a meeting of gentlemen interested in the promotion of 
Orchestral Music, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee, and have made arrangements to give a series of SIX 
CONCERTS at the Boston Music HALL, during the coming 
winter, with an Orchestra of at least Firty Musictans, under 
the direction of CARL ZERRAHN, and with the assistance of 
eminent Solo Artists, both vocal and instrumental, provided a 
sufficient number of tickets shall be subscribed for in season. 
Price of tickets for the series, $2,50. 
Subscription lists may be found at all the music stores. 
Time of commencement and further particulars will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 
CHARLES C. PERKINS, 
Rk. KE. APTHORP, 
J. B. UPHAM, 
EDMUND A. GRATTAN, 
JOUN 8. DWIGHT, 
C. F. CHICKERING, Treasurer 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Boston, October 6, 1855. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 


Teacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 
In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 





ORMA, by Betirnt.—English and Italian words. One 
handsome quarto vol. Price $2. ; 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


A SONNAMBULA, by Be.uini.—English and Italian 
words. Price $2, elegantly bound. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


| pe seeey by Verp!.—Text in English and Italian. Ilu- 
minated covers. Price $2. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 











| Ryan npr BORGIA, by Donizertt.— Libretto in 
Italian and English. One vol. quarto. Price $2. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





ON GIOVANNI, by Mozarr.—Piano Solo. Durably 
bound, and convenient in size. Price $1.50. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


La DI LAMMERMOOR, by Donizerri.—Words 
in English and Italian. Price $2. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 

No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct. 6, 1855. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 

EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 
MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 

282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 














TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


MR. CORELLI 
Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. CHICKERING’S Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Corelli’s residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 





GUSTAV EREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 








MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8th and on the 16th of October, for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Class in the morning, the other in the afternoon, for 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 

(G> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Tweniy-Four Lessons. 

Mile. Gabrielle De Lamotte may be addressed at her resi- 
dence, 55 Hancock street. 


MR. DE LAMOTTE 
Begs leave to announce that he will open two new Classes 
next week for the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH. 
Mr. De Lamotte will begin on the eighth of October a course 
of Frenca ConversaTIONS for those who wish to practise 
French. 
(G> Terms Five Dollars for Twenty-Four Lessons. 


Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Hancock 
street. 





“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 


HIE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 

Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization—including a selection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price $6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
ormoney. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 
RBACHBR OF RIS ORGAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 


(G>Communications may be left with OLiver Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLE DGTI 
NOW READY: 


Complete, three volumes in one, bound in cloth. 
By mail, $2 85. 


ALBRECHTSBERGER’S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASE, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruction. 
Translated by Sanitta Nove..o, from the original German. 
The musical examples revised by Vincent Novetio. [Former 
price, $10 50.] Vol 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 cts., by 
94 cents. Vols. 11. and 111, Guide to Composition. 
88 cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 


Price $2.63 : 


mai, 
Each, 


¥; 

CATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by Mary 
CowpeEN CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$8.75.) In paper wrapper, 63 cents; by mail, 68 cts. 

tv, 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Transiated from the German by SaBiLta Novet.o. The musical 
examples revised by Jostan Pirrman. [Former price, $1 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 


Ill. 

FETIS’ TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. THomMas HeLMoRE, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs } In paper wrapper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 


TI. 
VENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An 
aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by GEORGE Macrrone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello’s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3.75.) Bound in 
cloth, price, $1.63 ; by mail, $1.75. 

*.* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


MARX’S, DR., 


I. 

CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. ‘Translated by Mrs. Cownen CLARKE, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jostan Prrrman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn. [Former 
price, $7.88.] Bound in cloth, price, $1.68; by mail, $1.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, ete. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Se:me., Organist at Breslau. Price, 
$160; by mail, $1.63. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms ot Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Kichardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. Benperari’s ¢lass of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Ss#loon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Frilay afternoon, at 
the same hour. 


G. ANDRE &CO.’S . 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
{>rA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


(East side,) 


CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

‘EDWARD Lb. BALCH, 


Apr 29 tf 





CHURCH ORGANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wm. BD. Smumons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Charch Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from #400 to $1,500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
#12.000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the maintenance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success, 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS OF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, fer cash ; ean al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving. match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning. boring, and other machines, together 
with lath — seroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
facturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 


JARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


IEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Addrera, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No.8 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


Ww be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

[O° Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musicai pus nina dl 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 


MUSIC AND 


| 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


TCs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully eall the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 
By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 


| selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 


| ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. 


sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 


| petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 


Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 
For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 


from $45 to $150. 


| has been essentially im 


Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churc hes, from sl 50 to &300. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HAR MONIUM, 
proved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 


secured a patent there ihe. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 


| ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
H P tyment of the pore he ise money. 


| French writers upon Music and Art. 





JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





ME YE R & TRETBAR, 


Anparters ant Yublishers of Alnsir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G AGENTS for the Publishing Mouse of G. M. 
Brun swick. 


MEYER, Jr. 


NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B. 
DuranD, President of the Nutional Academy of Design, DANtEL 
IHuntincton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those en 

are LoNGFELLOW, BAayarp TaYLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Beecuer, Rey. Samuet Osooon, Rev. H. W. Be.tows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers, A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, loraTio GREENOUGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tak Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of ail we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK 





A GooD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Oviginal and Selected Poems, &e. 

((>-Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

. 8S. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line . 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line .5 ets. 

For one column, ag lines) first insertion. .... "$12. 00 

Do do each subs sequent. . . BE 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 ets. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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